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As in many instances of public work, conditions arising 
from the War have been responsible for keeping in abeyance 
the general activities of the Society during the present year. 


The Council met on 18th July; the principal business 
transacted included the fixing of the date of the Annual 
Meeting, the arrangements for the address and the election 
of the following new Members :— 

Mrs. C. Ratcliffe (Leeds), Life Member. 
Alfred Whiteley (Morecambe). 

H. P. Brufton (Sheffield). 

J. W. Barraclough (Oldham). 

E. B. Harker (Birmingham), 

John Coward (Barnsley). 


There have been three withdrawals fr 
during the year for private reasons. 


The Council gave instructions for a communication to be 
sent to ninety Members who had not paid their subscriptions 


for the current year, and it is to be regretted that there are 
about forty-five subscriptions still unpaid. 


om Membership 


From the financial st 
Treasurer, 


£41 38. 5d. 


atement prepared by the Hon. 
it will be seen that there is a balance in hand of 


It is gratifying to record that the financial position of the 
Society is now satisfactory. 


Members will be glad to know that the sale of the 
Yorkshire Dialect Poems has been almost completed. The 
total cash received for the Books to September, 1918, 


amounts to £28 3s. od. The transaction has resulted in a 
profit of £3 3s. od. 


* 


flon, See. 


THE POET AND TRADITION. 


By Joun Drinkwater. 


Every poet spends his life between the devil of imitation 
and the deep sea of revolt. So far as his deliberation controls 
his working at all—and it may be said that deliberation is an 
energy in the creative mind as vital as the more mercurial 
habit which we call inspiration, that it is, indeed, the patient 
conditioning of the moods from which inspiration springs—it 
is concerned more than anything else with the sorting of 
individual experience with tradition. Given creative energy, 
it is upon just dealing in this matter that all hope of its 
happy employment depends. For just as the idle surrender 
to tradition, the mere pilfering of another man’s constructive 
achievement, is the most ignoble process of the mind, so the 
petulant refusal to consider tradition at all and the self- 
mistrust that forbids the artist to look at his fellow’s wares 
lect he be tempted overmuch to steal, result always in 
fumbling pretentiousness. For an artist to suppose that the 
discovery and practice of his forerunners can be neglected 
without disaster is to be duped, and to be tradition’s dupe 
is no more admirable than to be its slave. Let us, before 
considering the real problem of the poet’s proper relation to 
tradition and the nourishment that he can draw from it, dismiss 
both slaves and dupes with a word or two. Of the slaves, 
indeed, hardly a word is necessary. The facile rhymesters 
who so copiously do ill what has already been done 
well are familiar to us all; their work is the a 
of half-witted appreciation of the work of others, an 
that is all there is to say. The dupes are not so 

a fall short 
easily measured. However far they may “ie 
of artistic salvation, they at least are not without arti 
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conscience. They do not understand; for they reftse the 
direction of an intelligence that jg greater than theirs, the 
intelligence of generations, but their failure is one of 
undisciplined energy rather than of sloth. We are sometimes 
apt to be irritated by what seems to be the arrogance of these 
rather sorry tatterdemalions of art. Missing always the true 
significance of past achievement in their dread of its sorcery, 
they fall so often to abusing their fellows who, not fearing 
tradition, have mastered it. But it is, in truth, the abuse 
of unhappy minds, sick with half-realisation of the health that 
they have missed. They remain inarticulate, and, unlike the 
slaves, not being withered in the roots, they know how 
desirable a thing articulation is. They are to be pitied, for 
there is no spiritual state So sorrowful as that of the man 


who, knowing, not as a delighted obseryer but with creative 
intensity, the beauty of expression, 


The nature 
xamining the true function of 


We may consider the question 
perhaps, philosophically separable, but 
as such for our Purpose; the poet’s 


in two phases—not, 
conveniently assumed 
relation to tradition in 


latter is by far the subtler problem of ¢ 
when the subject is discussed, it is r 
poet’s use or abuse of tradition 


from them. Rebellion against metrical fitness has, I suppose, 
in every generation achieved as much notoriety as any other 
kind of lawlessness. We hear of it frequently enough to-day, 
and in the absence of any kindred manifestations commonly 
reported from the past, there are not wanting prophets who 
is a new thing, a revolt long delayed 
gainst a manner that has already been 
d and must now once and for all be 


he two, but commonly, 
ather with reference to a 
al verse forms or his revolt 


would persuade us that it 
but breaking at last ag 
too patiently tolerate 


* 
discredited, The doctrine has a certain followin 
doctrine will always have that promises mastery 
pains of discipline. Destruction, it must be rem 
a positive delight to many spirits to whom the jo 
are sealed. Nothing is so comfortable to some minds 

contemplate the overthrow of beauty that jealously th as t6 
not understand, and to be assured that the measure jg pi a 
just reform, bringing an effete authority down hae He of 
pedestal, is to add a moral glow to an instinct ‘ret 
essence. And so the gospel that the breaking of al in 
tradition is virtuous, and newly virtuous, is not alto a 
unprosperous. And yet we are sure that it has been aia er 
in every age with as much apparent credit, only its ae 
have vanished as this later witness pathetically will vanish eel 
These arrogant but bewildered anarchs of earlier generations 
are nothing to-day but a stray note now and again in the 
second-hand book catalogues, while the order against which 
they railed stands in proud achievement and in example that 
remains to-day a living influence upon all work that has in it 
promise of durability. For it is a very notable thing that 
every poet who has achieved unquestionable distinction has 
worked in forms that, even at the time of his writing, had a 
clearly recognisable parentage, while the rebels have achieved 
nothing. Whitman is the only possible exception, and his 
value is, in spite of, and in no way because of, his manner. 
By rebels I mean the men who have, so to speak, been 
nonconformist to all the canons of poetic art that have been 
evolved, in England, through six centuries of practice, not 
the men who have explored and adapted those canons with 
every determination of creative energy; | mean the men who 
are radically insensible to the distinction between English 
prose and English verse. Rebellion in the finer sense of the 
word is as admirable in art as in any other form of activity, 


gy as eve 

A ef 
Without 4 ‘ 
embereq 
ys of Creation 


: : ifference 
but in art, as in the State, there is a world of ate 
between the rebellion which is a protest against the abi y, 

H 


ee eavernme! 
government, a determination to restore govern a 
decency and its right sphere of service, and anarchy, 
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is‘a protest against any government at all. 

eVery poet of distinction has refused to submi 
of his own rhythmic sense to mere exter 
equally and very splendidly true that ey 
achieved mastery has found it not only p 
satisfactory to himself to find infinite gc 
every rhythmic nicety to which his 
the confines of certain metrical 
achievement of the cumulative poetic genius of his race. To 
take a simple and concrete example: it may be said that every 
poet, from. Chaucer down to Rupert Brooke and his con- 
temporaries has done some of his best work in the five-foot 
iambic line that is the norm of English blank verse. A list of 
the poets of whom this is true would, I think, not exclude a 
single name of any importance. It is to be noted that the 
claim is not merely that every poet has used this form, but 
that every poet has achieved some of his best work in it. Tt 
is a simple fact which really disposes of the whol 
of the fitness or otherwise of confor 
Here is a common verse unit which one poet after another 
for hundreds of years continues to find apt for his most per- 
sonal and distinctive rhythmical needs. Tt would be absurd to 
suggest that his acceptance of it is mere laziness on his part; 
it can be due only to a profound and immutable rightness 
inherent in the form and approved with an ever-growing con- 
viction by one generation of poets after another. And if the 
truth of this proposition be allowed, and I can see no escape 
from it, it is co-relatively true to say that the mood that 
acknowledges the fitness of a form that has, so to speak, 
universal authority, is not only a wholesome mood, but that 
it is the only wholesome mood, that it is an essential condition 
of full creative power, and that failure to realise this will 
inevitably result in an incurable formlessness which is the 
very antithesis of poetry, for poetry is, supremely, form. 


It is true that 
t the subtleties 
nal rule, but it is 
ery poet who has 
Ossible but entirely 
opé for the play of 
imagination moves within 
Structures that are the 


e€ question 
mity to law in this matter. 


W ; ive yt IE 

e may, therefore, generalise in addition to our claim Me 

2 i ; ° ork 
the blank verse line by saying that no truly memorable work 
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can-be achieved in a form that does not clearly bear the mark 

of its descent. And experience justifies the generalisation ; 

the most emphatic and unanswerable way. It is impeuen 

to point to any notable English poem of which the Bett 

form is not demonstrably the offspring of a form alread 

known. And to the Possible objection that, while this ee / 
been so for five or six centuries, at length in 1918 it is no 
longer so, I can only answer that even to this immediate | 
moment I find all the most interesting verse that is being | 
written cast in established moulds. The new volume cf | 
Georgian Poetry, the third of the series, contains the work 
of no less than nine poets who are newcomers to Mr. Marsh’s 
anthologies, and these nine represent a great variety of mood 

and poetic intention. But they are without exception agreed, 

in common with their fellows who already begin to belong 

not to the latest generation, in the use of metrical forms that 
frankly acknowledge their descent. No; the poet who thinks 

to prove his distinction by repudiating example instead of 
mastering it and using it with the freedom of mastery, proves 
nothing but his unfitness for the heritage, without which, in 


the light of strangely uniform experience, he cannot prosper. 


If a man cannot make, say, a five-foot iambic line his own. 


it means that he is not susceptible to the native properties of 
that line, and that means that he does not perceive a primary 
metrical characteristic of the language; it means, in fact, that 


be is deaf to poetic rhythm, and no amount of virtuosity in 


writing ‘‘ free verse ’’ or “‘ prose poems will redeem this 
=) \ 


cardinal defect in his equipment as a poet. 


As a kind of intermediate step between metrical form and 
In the profounder 


nt, since it is 


But 


content matter we may consider diction. 
sense diction is, perhaps, inseparable from conte 


in the word that the intellectual perception is realised.” 
= hae 
lated 


* This is not to suggest that the metrical form itself is unre 
to the intellectual content of poetry. But that relation does not beat 
upon the present argument, and J may perhaps be allowed to say that 
I have discussed it in some detail in my longer essay on “ The Lyric.”” 


—- 
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it is, I think, in this business of di 
most likely to find himself in the ¢ 
instinct about metrical form he ma 
but momentary lapses, a just bal 
invention; he will find ample freed 


modulations to measures which, in accepting them from the 
close deliberation of many ages, he truly discovers and 
recreates. Of his intellectual perceptions we may be equally 
assured, since the process of preparing these for Poetic shape 
is so deliberate and intense that he Cannot mistake what is 
stolen for his own without failing altogether to be a poet, and 
it is of the poet that we are speaking. But in his choice of 
diction he has not, in anything like the same degree, the 
guidance of a conditional instinct on the one hand, or of 
obvious obligation on the other, and it is here that he has to 
use his most unrelaxing wariness. The cumulative practice 


of poetry from one age to another creates a gre 
of verbal expression that, 


ction that the true poet ig 
oils with tradition. Th his 
y be relied on to keep, with 
ance between example and 
om in moving with his own 


at volume 
having certain fundamental pro- 
perties of fitness and passing into the common stock, makes 


the most seductive appeals to every new writer as he comes 
along. Upon the tact and wisdom with which he responds to 
these appeals, his success as a poet largely depends. To listen 


without discretion is quickly to become altogether insensible 
to the living 


This volume of expression may conveni- 
ently be divided into four Sroups, which may be ealled 
(a) description through salient qualities, (>) figures of speech, 
(c) images, (d) poetic conventions. As an example of des- 
cription through salient quality let us take, very simply, the 
blue sky; as an example of a figure of speech, he burns with 
rage; of an image, the wings of time; of a poetic convention, 
the use of thou or thee or thy or thine in any connection, or, 
more elaborately, such a phrase as methinks he hath a steed. 
Of the first, second, and third of these exemplary phrases it is 
immediately clear that they are in themselves notably Appron 
Priate and significant, Nothing is more profoundly and 
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durably characteristic of the sky than its blueness ; fire hei 

the most fiercely consuming of the elements, what eng 
natural when a man experiences so consuming an emolentia 
rage than to say that he burns with it? And since of all cae 
things nothing is so daily and beautifully present to our an 
as the wings of a bird, and since of time we are consciseaee 
nothing more urgently than its swift passing, to speak oft 
wings of time is to achieve finely imaginative truth at 4 wort 
Further, not only are these phrases appropriate anq Sean 
ficant—they touch experience which everyone who conse 
the matter concerned with any intentness is very likely, if aa 
certain, to realise for himself. A man can hardly think about 
the sky at all without thinking about its blueness; ‘to burn 
with rage ” is a figure that any poet might invent in the 
simplest process of his imagination, as he might associate the 
swift passing of time with flight and wings. Thus the poet, 
although he finds such phrases as these ready to his pen, may 
conceivably use them when his creative mood is active and not 
lethargic, and yet, unless he uses them with the ¢reatest tact 
and economy, lethargy of the imagination will certainly be 
imputed to him, and it is a charge that carries conviction 
with it, against appeal. We find suggested here, indeed, a 
curiously subtle test of a poet’s quality. It would be safe to 


say at a venture that every man who has written any consider- 


able volume of verse has used, for example, the juxtaposition 
of “ blue ’’ and ‘‘ sky,’’ and the decision as to whether we 
find in his use of the words personal vision or merely loose 
generalisation, will be no negligible evidence as to the quality 
of his work as a whole. It is as fine a thing for the poet to 
call the sky blue because he is profoundly aware of its blues 
ness, as it is weak and contemptible of him to call it so 
because he has heard someone else doing so and he cannot 
think of anything else to say, And every reader of por 
knows how thrilling and newly charming such a phrase 
‘the blue sky’ may be in the hands cf a fine poet, on 
cloying and even abhorrent when used by the lazy poe 
Nevertheless, few, perhaps none, even of the most Vib™ 
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poets are wholly blameless in this Matter; if any is, it is 
certain that here his vigilance has been most closely exercised. 
Of the fourth group, poetic cofiventions in diction, it need 
only be observed that it is clearly ill-judged to perpetuate in 
verse a manner of speech that once drew its authority from 
the language of daily use but can no longer do so. Tt was 
once in certain communities natural to say “thou” and 
“ thee ” instead of “‘ you,”’ but it is so no longer, just as it is 
mere attitudinising to-day to say “‘ methinks he hath a Steed ’’ 
instead of “T think he has a hor 


se,”’ while once it was but 
to follow a common habit of speech. It is an error ¢ 


pose that the language of poetry should be the | 
daily speech and no more; it is the poet’s business to create 
for himself a speech that is a concentrated and quickened and 
enriched form of the speech that is habitual to the world in 
which he lives, but at the same time it is essential, if his 
language is to have living force, that it should not violate the 
idiom of common use by drifting into an outworn mode in 
the delusion that to be de 

guished. To be detached in thi 

world. The word of poetry of language, 
but the only soil from which it can spring is the common 
speech of its time. eat poet like William Morris 
seems in his practice to deny this condition, it is but that he 
gely impressive way actually live 
through his imagination i y Not his own by 
an accident of tj that his example 
can be matched. 


O sup- 
anguage of 


The final aspect of 
important, since it concerns the origin o 
the content matter of his poetry. 
upon which, | think, 
approach to poetry than upon any other, 
the acquisition of knowle 
commercially profitable, 


my subject is, perhaps, the most 


f the poet’s work— 
We touch at once a question 
there is more misunderstanding in the 
In a world where 
dge is momently extolled as being 
and where spiritual timidity is so 
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prevalent that not one man in a hundred dare advance one 
step in his thought without a guide, poetry, like any other 
manifestation of individual life, is continually being tested by 
its power to tell us something that will help us towards 
solving the many riddles that perplex us. It is a test under 
which poetry inexorably refuses to reveal its secret. To go 
to a poet for what he can tell us about the problems that are 
important enough to us but which it is mere folly to hope to 
explore by any guidance but that of our own instincts, is 
fatally to misconceive his functions towards us. To perceive 
the essential virtue of poetry is to realise profoundly that the 
subject of the poet’s meditation is, of its own substance, of 
no consequence whatever to anybody but himself. To go 
to Milton or Herrick or Keats or Browning for their 
opinions, seeking in them some short-cut to what we call 
truth, as though we hoped that some day we might come 
upon a poet who should resolve the universe of our own 
spiritual experience into an exact and easy phrase, is at once 
to surrender our intellectual self-respect and to miss beyond 
recovery the true significance of poetry. And yet this con- 
tent matter, this opinion, far from being of little moment to 
the poet himself, must absorb and compel his whole being, 
or his poetry can come to nothing. It is a strangely impres- 
sive operation of the nature of poetry (of all art, 
said), that what the poet says is the source and condition of 
every virtue that his work may have, and is yet, if we are 
truly prepared for the high grace that poetry can bestow upon 
us, a thing in itself of no concern for us. For the value of 
the poet’s work to us lies not in the nature of the thing that he 
sees, but in the intensity of his vision. Nearly all the non- 
sense that is talked about art springs from the preposterous 
and idle claim that the artist should confirm our own impres- 
sions or elucidate our difficulties. We have not begun to 
perceive the virtue of art until we know that the artist’s sole 
duty towards us is so to quicken our own faculties by contact 
with his that they shall move with new power and assurance 
to the shaping of our own vision, to the ease of our own 


it might be 


—— <<  ~ | 
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speculation. This being so, it follows that to demand of the 
poet that his meditation should chiefly touch the questions 
that are peculiarly of his own time, is to ask him to do work 
for us that we ought to do for ourselves, and to pay no 
respect to the nature of his art. When we say that a poet 
ought to be concerned with contemporary life, we have no 
right to mean more than that he should so keep his faculties 
in touch with the men and women and phenomena of his daily 
experience as to bring the warm glow of reality into his work 
by the contact. We should mean, for example, that if he is 
singing to-day the beauty of Helen of Troy he should have 
thrilled to the beauty of some Helen of Liverpool or the 
Old Kent Road, or that if he recalls the coming of Persephone 
he should have gone delightedly himself through spring 
meadows. It may, indeed, be dangerous for him to use 
the machinery of an age not his own, since it is easier 
then for him to lapse from direct realisation of his 
subject into the €asy acceptance of another man’s present- 
ment. But his choice in this is his own affair, to justify or 
not as he can, and in experience we find the poets in all ages 
freely using not only the habit and event of an earlier day as 
the body that is to be informed with their own meditation 
upon life, but we frequently find them using this habit and 
event not merely as they stand in the unshaped condition of 
barely recorded facts, but as they have already been projected 
through another artist’s mind. That they often improve upon 
their sources is but a happy accident of genius. Shakespeare 
borrowing extant plays and romances and chronicles and 
working to their pattern often with the most literal fidelity, 
Keats brooding over ‘“‘ Paradise Lost ” in preparation for 
“ Hyperion,’”? Morris re-telling the Northern sagas and the 
stories of the classic and romantic worlds, Mr. Yeats 
recreating the legends of heroic Ireland, Mr. Hardy using 
the text-books of Napoleonic history for his great epic-drama 
as strictly as though he were about to take his final schools, 
Burns making songs out of songs already made, Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie finding his new world in the Bible, and all 
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of them achieving masterpieces stamped with their 
personality in the process—these are instances, 
any number could be added, of the unquestioning re 
the poet to use a traditional world as the agent 
his subject-matter. And it must be remembered 
his information about this traditional world comes Not from 
another poet but from the relatively unimpassioned Tecords 
of history, nevertheless it is still touched with Something of 
the recorder’s personality, differentiating it by so much from 
the actual life that is under his own direct observation and 
between which and his own vision no other mind intervenes. 
The reason why the traditional world may, in spite of this, 
remain as fruitful for his purpose as the world of daily affairs 
in which he moves is that, before he can succeed as a Poet, he 
has to recreate his material in the light of his own vision as 
much in one case as the other, and the whole value of his work 
lies in this act of recreation. It is really not in the smallest 
degree easier for a man to-day to see a motor-’bus in Oxford 
Street with any personal and vivid realisation than it is for him 
so to see a chariot in the streets of imperial Rome. The point 
is that if he has been able to see the ’bus with any sharpness 
of impression, the experience will enable him to see the chariot 
in the same way, while if the ’bus has gone by and he has had 
no such experience, then he can know nothing more of the 
chariot than he may learn with the mind of the duller anti- 
quarian. If, possessed of the faculty of seeing, he chooses to 
write about the *bus, it is clearly the very inanity of criticism 
that complains that a ’bus is not a poetical subject; but if, 
with his faculty alert from immediate experience, he realises 
the chariot and chooses to write about that, it is equally inane 
to say that this is not a subject of contemporary interest. 
Wher the poet has proved his power of personal realisation, 
we have no right to make further conditions, for he can prove 
this only by bringing to the shaping of his subject, whatever 
it may be, the intensity born of his own contact with reality. 
Nor should it be forgotten that any man’s direct experience 
of actual event is extremely limited, and to suggest that the 


Own 
to which 
adiness of 
or fable of 
that When 
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artist should confine himself to such experience is to suggest 

that his art should be cut off from what is often the greater 

part of the most fertile material upon which his mind can 

work. What we know of event by report is at least as 

important in itself as what we know by observation. It is, 

indeed, through observed event that our perceptive faculties 

are trained, and it is a mistake to say that a poet is of limited 

power because, as sometimes happens (Mr. W. H. Davies is 

a notable instance in our own day), he rarely goes beyond the 

very limited range of observed event for his material, being at 

the same time justly content to make no effort to extend that 

range. He may in such a case sound as clear and deep and | 
true a note as another poet who explores every possible variety | 
of event, and just as it a fallacy to suppose that you can | 
learn more of human nature by travelling the world than you 
can in your own street, so it isa fallacy to suppose that Byron 
magnificently sweeping the landscape of Europe into his | 
verses is nearer to the heart of nature, and speaking with | 
profounder knowledge, than John Clare when he sings, season 
by season, half a dozen Northamptonshire fields. But most 
temperaments, having developed the perceptive faculty by 
exercising it upon event arising in their own direct experience, 
are eager to apply it to a wider range of event. The difference 
between the two kinds of temperament is, perhaps, a psycho- 
logical obscurity into which nothing would be gained by 
inquiring ; in any case, the fact that it exists is all that is to 
the present purpose. And in absorbing this event that comes 
to it by report, the perceptive faculty may work as significantly 
as in its realisation of the event in its own direct experience. 
The poet, his mind alert, may be as truly moved by a 
friend’s recital of experience as by any adventure of his 
own. And if the poet may thus respond to con- 
temporary report which, however crude it is, must never- 
theless have moved some degree along the process of 
shaping the raw material of experience, with what reason 
can we ask him to be deaf to that other and greater world of 
Teport which is history and legend or these thing's transmuted 
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by poets who have gone before him? If he cannot distin. 
guish between using this recorded experience as material fop 
his own art and the clumsy pretence that the art by which that 
experience has been recorded is his own, he is fatally defective 
as a poet, but it is absurd to make the danger of such failure 
a pretext for forbidding to the poet what amounts to far the 
Sreater part of all accessible experience. All we have to do 
is to be sure that the faculty of experiencing is his own; for 
the rest, he must be free to range where he will in its 
exercise. 


We have considered the metrical form, the diction, and the 
subject matter of poetry in their relation to tradition. There 
remains one more question, or, perhaps, it is rather another 
aspect of the last of these three considerations, namely, 
whether poetry is in danger of falling into a dully conven- 
tional manner of approach to its subject matter. Take, for 
example, that perennial source of poetry, the Spring. If we 
allow that the poet may select the flowers and buds and bird- 
song of April as a fitting subject for his poetry, that he may 
celebrate them in a metrical form that, being traditional, is yet 
alive with his individual rhythmic sense, and that while he is 
inventing a diction of his own, a distribution of words that is 
witness to his own subtle perception of the life that is in them, 
he may stili call the fields green or the sky blue or the birds 
happy without wholly forfeiting his claim to distinction, is 
there not yet something false in the reiteration with which one 


poet after another tells us that his mood in perceiving this 
phenomenon of Spring is one of mysterious excitement and 
elation? Is not this as much a conceit of the mind as, say, the 
conventional daily pretence that we are anxious about the 


health of acquaintances in whom we have not the smallest 
personal interest? Does not the poet, in fact, profess this 
mood of elation because it is the traditional habit of poets te 
do so? I have chosen a very simple example, which may be 
said to answer itself, and yet in its character it touches an 
important and much misunderstood poetic principle. The 


— 
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poet is often subjected to angry criticism becatise the mood in 
which he considers his subject matter is one already commonly 
used on like occasion. The answer to the charge is that a 
mood is no more the peculiar province of an individual poet 
than the common metrical resources and the words of his 
language or the general stock of human experience can be, 
and that, like these, his mood, whatever its colour may be, 
becomes interesting for us if in his expression of it he con- 


vinces us not that it is a new mood, but that he has truly 


informed it with his own consciousness. It is conceivable 


that a man should be dejected by the coming of Spring, but 
it is undoubted that nearly all men are in fact elated. And it 
is mere critical posturing to ask that the poet should prove 
his distinction by finding some new mood in which to contem- 
plate the Spring. What we want him to do is to convince us 


of the elation that he feels, no matter though a thousand poets 
have felt elation at the same experience before. As I say, 
in so simple an example the truth of the conclusion is self- 
evident; yet the poet is in effect too often scolded for not 
being moved at the approach of Spring by anger, or fear, or 


indignation, or some other such original and inappropriate 
emotion. 


It may be interesting, before leaving the subject, to 
examine a single short passage in the light of the views 
advanced. A dozen lines from a poem of Marvell, the most 
famous lines of an acknowledged masterpiece, will, I think, 
illustrate every condition of my argument. 


But at my back I always hear 

Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 


id your quaint honour turn to dust 
And into ashes all my lust. ‘ 


‘The grave’s a fine and private place, ; 
But none, I think, do there embrace, ae 
Here, in the first place, is a verse-measure that had 
already in Marvell’s time long been established in English 
poetry, and yet how subtly in every phrase does it respond 
to a new imagination working at high creative pressure. 


But at my back I always hear 

. Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 


Every beat of it is nervous with Marvell’s own rhythmic 
sense. We observe, too, that there is no anxiety to avoid 
the traditional devices in diction of which we have spoken. 
We find almost the very phrases that have been mentioned, 
Not the “‘ blue sky,’”’ but ‘ vast eternity ’’ serves as well, and 
then we have ‘‘ Time’s winged chariot,’’ and lust turning to 
ashes, which means that the lover “ burns With love ” only 
instead of the ‘‘ burns with rage ’’ of our instance. ‘‘ Thou” 
was more fitly used three hundred years ago than it is now, 
but even Marvell is hesitant about it, since he uses both 
“thy ” and “ your” in the same passage. And yet, not- 
withstanding all this simple readiness to accept tradition, with 


what superb mastery does the whole diction become the poet’s 
Own creation: 


Wy er Seow sn 


then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 
And your quaint honour turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 
The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 
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This is truly lordship of the word. Finally, there is the 
subject matter; the lover’s exhortation to his mistress 
merely not to let youth go by unfulfilled. The lover’s mind 
since lost antiquity had so been preoccupied before Marvell, 
and yet, again, how brightly the experience flows anew under 
this vivid faculty of experiencing; and the mood in which the 
experience is approached is that one of gallant and passionate 
intensity of persuasion that is almost universally common to 
the occasion, but it is that mood made this poet’s own with 
immortal distinction. They are not careful overmuch, these 
poets, of the dangers of tradition; they can dare to profit by 


its service, for they are armed by their own vitality against 
its domination. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


SONGS OF THE RIDINGS. 


By F. W. Moorman. 
(Elkin Mathew. ) 


The use in poetry of an idiom to which the poet has not 
been bred by environment is, from the nature of the case, 
attended by danger and nearly always by failure. The body 
of the poet’s language is the product of long tradition, a 
thing constructed largely out of his intimacy with the litera- 
ture of all ages, but its idiomatic flavour comes from a nice 
perception of the finer qualities in the current speech that he 
hears in daily use. It is true that the speech of common use 
in the commercial England of to-day has little of this idiomatic 
flavour, and that is one of the chief difficulties which contem- 
porary poets have to solve, since this commercial England is 
the natural environment of nearly all of them. But if instead 

of solving the difficulty by patient distillation into their poetry 
of the flavour, which yet lies in our everyday speech for 
discovering, however obscured it may be, they seek to evade 
it by pretending that they are shepherds in Arcady or 
medizval peasants or sailing under the skull and crossbones, 
they come almost inevitably to mere virtuosity and miss 
poetic significance entirely. That beauty can still be won 
from the union of a great traditional diction with the vital 
idiom of our daily speech is proved clearly enough in the work 
of such poets as Mr. Masefield, Mr. Abercrombie, and Mr. 
Gibson, to which names a dozen others could readily be added, 


— 
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while the failure to make poetry by the help of a delusion is 

ident in innumerable books of verse that confound imagina- 
a with make-believe. But in this matter of speech it does 
Basen: in very rare cases, that the creative mind, unable to 
find the nourishment it needs in its own natural environment, 
is able to approach a foreign environment, so to speak, as 
a stranger, and there become acclimatised as a native. 
Chatterton, Morris, Synge, these men found expression for 
their real creative life in an idiom to which they were not 
bred by natural order, and yet, so rare is the event, and so 
unlikely in the common processes of the artist’s mind, that 
we are always inclined to think of such examples as being 
accidents that will not be repeated, and to be half incredulous 


when a new poet comes along basing his claim upon the same 
intentions. 


Professor Moorman, we knew, was an English critic of 
distinction, absorbed in the best traditions, with an under- 
standing of the finest qualities of the language that would 
serve him well in any work of his own that he might do. But 
there was no reason to suppose that if he turned to poetry he 
would not have to find his idiom in the speech of his own 
time and society, or that if he sought it outside his own 
Customary experience he would do anything but share the 
almost invariable failure of such attempts. 
himeelf, quite clearly in my opinion, 
fo one of the most inflexible rules go 
poetry. 


But he has proved 
to be a new exception 
verning the methods of 
The last poem in his book is a ballad written much 
aS we might expect any contemporary poet to write a ballad, 
whether he touched it with inspiration or not. 


It is in good 
traditional English, and what idiom it has comes from the 
language as it is now commonly used among us. It is 
accomplished, but it comes to no poetic life 
4 turn for verse might have done it. 
evidence than this, 


—any scholar with 
Had we no other 
we should have said that Professor 
: °orman, with all his gifts, was not a poet. The rest of the 


90k is written in Yorkshire dialect, and on scarcely a page 


ee 
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do we miss the indisputable presence of poetry, Here agaj 
the writer’s knowledge of literature gives him a fi: 
constructional instinct, making language shape itself for Fei: 
with an air of fine descent, but he achieves idiomatic subtlety 
by going to a speech that is not his own, and, instead i 
merely being interested in it, finding in it a fulfilment of 
own poetic life. Yorkshire dialect has beckoned from its 
seclusion to a busy Professor of Leeds University anq made 
him a poet, and the phenomenon is as delightful as it is rare, 
These poems not only have a rich fervour for life and an easy 
current of mellow thought, they have an inventive excellence 
of detail throughout, inspired beyond question by the new 
environment to which the poet has found his way, in which, 
indeed, he has made his discovery of himself as a poet. The 
book is a beautiful addition to what must always remain one 
of poetry’s accidental but quite genuine expressions. 
Joun Drinkwater. 


of 
his 


jt 


“ The Dales of Arcady,”’ a book of poems written in, and 
of, the Three Ridings, by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe (a life 
member of the Yorkshire Dialect Society and ex-Lady 
Mayoress of Leeds) has been received. A review of this 
book will be published in the next issue of the Transactions. 


sl 


BRECKONS. 


Back-end’s cum, an’ t’ling is deead, 

Wa mun ’ev oor breckons leead; 

Lads is gettin’ despert few, 

Seea, ma lass, thoo’ll a’e ti tew, 
Thoo will, ma lass. 


Git yer clogs on, groond’s reet saft, 
Stuck 1’ t’bog, thoo wad leeak daft. 
Cotch t’owd meer, ah’ll yoke ’er tea. 
Sledge is fettled, that’ll dea— 

Cum on, ma lass. 


Oppen t’yat, an’ thruff sho’ll gan, 

Git agaate as sharp’s thoo can; 

Drinkin’s wa’s be forced ti Pare 

When wa’ve wrought, tak tahm ti laake, 
Think on, ma lass. 

Yon gill side is t’plaace ti land, 

Keeap off dyke, gie uz a ’and. 

Ower t’bents, an’ up on t’ill, 

Galloway pulls wi’ a will. 


Ho’d up, owd lass! 


Claads is getherin’ ower ’eead, 

Bilberry is turnin’ read. 

Bods flees up aneath oor feat, 

Plashy deed ti trail on t’peat, 
What sez ta, lass? 


—— 
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Day is grand, but t’wind is sty 
Noo wa mun be varra thrang, 
Breckons is all cut at lasst, 

Loaden up, an’ tee ’em fasst, 


Thot’s ma gude lass, 


ang, 


Beddin’, noo, power beeasts wean’ 


t lack, 
Seea for ’oam, an’ build oor Stack. 
Leet is failin’, doon bi t’wall 
Cums me an’ galloway an’ all, 
An’ ma dear lass. 
M. A, Yorke. 


Nidderdale. 


Bracken is used by the Nidderdale farmer as 
his horses and cattle. Every autumn he cuts it on 
and brings it down the steep hillsides on a sledge 
“led” in the same manner.—M.A.Y. 


bedding for 
the moor, 
. Hay is 


THE DEACON’S COURTSHIP. 


Walt Peat was a man to be reckoned with when decisions 
were to be made at the little chapel by the hill in Elsdale. 


Although under fifty, he was the senior deacon and guide 
to his simple-minded colleagues. He was one of those men 
who seemed to be armed with a large, cheerful, expanding 
philosophy against the strokes of fate. 


On rare occasions when defeated in argument by 


Jonas 


Wood, who always led the prayer meeting, he would descend 
to personalities. Flushed and baffled, he would stick his 


thumbs into his armholes, swell out his face, and s 


ay with a 


pompous air to Jonas, “‘ If Saaint Paul waas less than t’leeast 
uv awl t’saaints, wat er ye?’’ 


And Jonas, who had Scripture at his finger-ends, 


answered, “I, an’ if Saaint Paul waas chiefest 
wat er ye?’’ 


Their friendship, how 


stretching moor ten miles away. His old dad and mother 
had sat by his fireside in the high 
gazing at each other until nearly n 


uv sinners, 


ever, was cemented by their differ- 
alt farmed a lot of windy acres adjoining the far- 


-backed armchairs, silently 
inety years of age, and then 


senile decay quietly closed the eyes of both within a week. 


The old man h 
the chapel, but throughout the township. 
looked into his eyes 
begun, and his spirit 
of the fires of life, tl 
for the unse 


ad been a quiet power for good, not only at 
It seemed, as one 
, as if the first days of immortality had 
was quietly watching the damping down 
1e drawing of the curtains, and waiting 
en Hand to open the door and set it free. 
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In his twenties Walt had an ideal in the chamber of hi 
imagination, but when he looked lovingly at his nae is 
sitting there so comfortable and contented, he took it nts 
and burned it in the furnace of the will. ww 


But when his only sister Betsy, who had been the main 
stay at the farm, told him. “I’m barn ter git wed, soer ye int 
lewk aart fer sumbuddy else ter tak me plaace,” he recalled 
his ideal from the ashes of the fire, where they had never been 
fully consumed, and with fixed intent set off that very day 
to ask a question of Jonas Wood’s sister. It was three miles 
away to the farm where she lived, and the weather was almost 
at its worst. The rain came down not in sheets but in chunks, 
and then for sport the wind blew it about, but always into him. 
The mist covered the moor. Ghost-like, sheep would come 
out of the mist, shake their fleeces, throwing water about as 
if from a “‘ deggin’ can,’ and then disappear. 


But Walt’s happiness was not in the callous hands of the 
Clerk of the Weather, and heedless of riotous winds and 
biting sleet, he went on his way. Although pompous and self- 
assertive, Walt Peat was a lovable man. These outward 
garments of his personality were the accretions of his environ- 
ment rather than the manifestations of character. He hada 
boyish holiday heart. 


As he drew near to his destination the tempest had some 
what abated. The moor was behind him, and he was now 
striking into a zigzag, narrow path, soft and springy as a 
Turkish carpet, and on each side of which was that peculiar 
short, stubby, fibrous grass that is always the margin between 
the moor and the meadow. 


: ; fs sock’s 

He heard on one hand the vigorous flick of a neh “oh 
: : sacing throu: 
wings, and on the other saw a big brown hare racins ge 


i H le e-bells 
the herbage, seeming to set all the dainty moorland blue ‘ 
f t sentime 


ringing behind it, and although at this momen 


~ 


ea 
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4 his heart, and his mind was obsessed with one thought, 
S < J 


rule ardly regretted he had no gun in his hand. 


he nw 


Fomine in sight of Jonas Wood’s grey, old-fashioned 
mstead, he asked himself what he should give as an excuse 

far intruding On this wet, wintry June day. Should he state 

oie out his reason, or dissemble for a while in order to 
eon self-control? For twenty-one years he had loved 
ae in secret, but responsibility, which hindered him from 
telling her. had now been lifted from his shoulders. He had 

taken notice of her faithful years of Sunday-school service, 

and bad admired her patience in dealing with the turbulent 

‘ Jads at Whitsuntide when filling their pint pots of tea. 


It was wonderful, too, how often he had strolled in to see 
Jonas’s pigs. and to inquire if his heifers were ready for 
selling. He had not failed then to observe the clean, yellow- 
sanded floor, the well black-leaded broad grate, and the 
prilliant brass spittoon that squatted by the heavy steel fender, 
and which nobody every dreamed of using. All,these things 
gave repose to his caution and proof that he was not making 
a mistake. 


Walt had seldom been fast for a sentence in his business 
or diaconal duties, but he was now at a loss for words to 
express his feelings. He knew what he wanted to say, but 
his limited vocabulary barred the full expression. “* J knaw 
I luv ’er,’’ he thought to himself, ‘‘ but dal it, thing is, cus 
shoo loove me? I’ve waited laanger than Jaacob waited be 
a laang chork, an’ they hed hundreds er yeers ter spooart on 
’e them daays, an’ net hawf es ’ard rout es an Elsdale farmer. 
Farmers we read abaart in t’owd Bewk gaate theer asses an’ 
cammels fer catchin’, an’ if I waant eaven a lile galloway I hev 
ter pay twenty pund for’t.”’ 


His thoughts were disturbed by Jonas, who shouted to 
Grace from the adjoining close, ‘‘ Weel, if theer isn’t Walt 


“Shaking t himself somewhat in Atte. manner rot the: sheep he — 
had seen on the misty moor, Walt divested himself of bis 
topcoat, distributed a small rainfall from his broad felt hat in _ 
the stone passage, and then sat down by the fire. a) 


“ Betsy’s barn ter git wed,” he blurted out for a start. 


“Wat be thatten?”’ said Jonas. ““ Shoo’s a fine big cs, 
an’ ul mak a guid wife fer sumbuddy. Thou dussn’t sewerly 
object ter thatten? It cud hev bidden til Sunda’.” 


Grace, with a woman’s instinct, could have answered her 
brother’s question, but turned furtively round to hear Walt’s 
reply. ° 


“Deng it, Jonas, wiv ’ed monny a fratch te tgither, an’ 
wiv seldom been fest fer langwige, nawther on uz, bud by 
the hummer, I’ll give in nar,’’ said Walt. 


“Bud,” said the obtuse Jonas, ‘‘ wear noan fratchin’ 
nar; thar’ll hev ter waait till Stattus daay an’ tak thee pick 
frum t’sarvent lasses theer ter tak’ ur plaace.”’ 


” 


““T waant nur sarvent lasses,’’ answered Walt, feeling it 
must be now or never. “‘ I wan’t a missus, I meean a wife, 
an’ I’ve coomed ter ass fer Graace.”’ 


jonas jumped up from the longsettle on which he had 
been seated, and looking into Walt’s eyes, said, ‘‘Ass her 
theesen, doan’t ass me, saam as I assed Betsy.” 


-waas, bert, by gum, I mite te 


Wat!” shouted Walt, ‘T 
Is it thee Betsy bar ah | 
r kr 


finnd summat ter dew in t’mistal,’”’ add nd Jonas, 
taking the hint, Gees rn 


‘“Graace, luv, wilt ter hev meh? I’ve. luved t 
twenty-yan year, an’ I'll mak ther a guid husband!”’ — 


Grace, all confused and blushing, sat still in her chair, to 
which Walt had moved before commencing his speech tie 
stood awkwardly over her, waiting for her auswer. 


Timidly, Grace looked up into his flushed face and said, 
“ Weeve dun nur coourtin’, nur walkin’ aart, nur nowt. 
Wat ul fowk think on uz?”’ 


“Weel dew aar coourtin’ at affter, an’ walkin’ aart es 
weel, an’ owt else thar waants, bud nar thar’s ter saay 
. Y {? 39 4 

es! 


After a moment’s pause, Grace, who knew little of pro- 
posal diplomacy, said, ‘‘ I’ll tak ther, Walt, and risk it.” 
Walt put a fat brown hand on each side of her chubby face 
and gave her a kiss that resounded into the close, if anybody 
had been there to hear it. 


There was only one cab in Elsdale, and that almost a 
derelict, but on that fateful and happy August day of the 
double wedding, it safely carried the joyful four to the little 
chapel by the hill, and from its opened windows was thrown 
handsful of coppers to cheer the hearts of the boys of the 
village. 
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“Er couple er gawmless fat faarmers, that hev nivver 
ridden in a cab afoor,”’ said Janet Thirnbeck to her husband. 
“ Did ter nootis um sittin’ annenst yan anuther, an’ cah on 
yan side awl t’waay, an nearly waltin’ ovver 2” 


GEORGE Denys FAYERS, 
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